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will develop to affect his social and emotional adjustment. Among these
are two of special importance: housing quarters, and the extent of re-
sponsibility for economic self-support.
Living quarters. At first mention it might seem that where a student
lives while in college would have no bearing upon his personal attitudes
and habits or upon his standing with the community of his fellows. But
social status itself is partially if not wholly determined by such factors
and the associated facts of companionship. In colleges and universities
where fraternities, sororities, and special housing clubs exist, very often
to live in a rooming house or in a college dormitory means that one
"does not rate," to use a campus phrase. Not to be associated with a
Greek-letter organization is frequently tantamount to "living on the
wrong side of the tracks," as another Americanism has it.
But these broad class distinctions aside, the new student in a rooming
house or dormitory'may find himself ill at ease and lonesome because
he does not know how to make acquaintances easily. If he has come from
a home where he was the center of much attention, or from a secondary
school where he had social prominence, the adjustment may be even
more difficult to make.
In most rooming houses the daily contact.is less close than in a dormi-
tory, and situations of this sort not infrequently accentuate homesickness
and tendencies to introversion, unless corrected by gradual accumulation
of new friends. In time in both dormitories and rooming houses forms
of congeniality associations develop which often have marked effects
upon students, in regard to their attitudes toward their courses and their
teachers, their study habits, and their eating and sleeping habits, and
with respect to many other values, such as those associated with-athletics,
recreation, "dating," sex, religion, politics, and economics.
In the Greek-letter houses friendliness and congeniality are taken for
granted, and there is little doubt that in this respect such organizations
have a genuine and abiding value to the new student. Coupled with this
anticipated intimacy goes the high social status attributed to fraternities
and sororities. These groups often encourage snobbery, racial and class
prejudices, and other attitudes and habits which provide ego satisfaction.
The'nature of the social pressure and status connected with membership
in a fraternity is well brought out in the following autobiographical
statement of Douglas N., who was mentioned above. This man,, who is
now successful in a profession, wrote:
"When I came to school, I received in due time enough fraternity bids to satisfy
anyone's ego. I finally pledged, but broke the pledge after one semester for reasons
unnecessary to enumerate. From that time on I was a 'marked man.' An invariable
question when a new acquaintance was being made was, To what house do you
belong?' If I were to say merely, 1 don't belong to a fraternity,* it was considered